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TOWARDS A CONCEPT OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY IN ADOLESCENCE 


O konceptu starsevske avtoritete v adolescenci 


Metka Kuhar* and Herwig Reiter 


Ideja avtoritete je v literaturi o odnosih med starsi in otroki pogosto pri- 
sotna, a pojem »starsevska avtoriteta« po vecini ostaja neopredeljen. V 
clanku najprej kriticno pregledamo razlicne konceptualizacije starsevske 
avtoritete v izbranih razvojnopsiholoskih pristopih. Pri tem pokazemo 
na primanjkljaj jasne in celovite teoreticne in empiricne konceptualizaci¬ 
je tega pojma pa tudi na pomanjkanje doslednosti pri njegovi uporabi. Na 
podlagi pregleda predlagamo nekaj mogocih zasnov za konceptualizacijo 
starsevske avtoritete kot relacijske, dinamicne in sodolocene v pomenu 
skupnega rezultata druzinskih odnosov. 

Kljucne besede: starsevska avtoriteta; nadzor; moc; priznavanje; odnos 
med starsi in otroki; adolescenca 
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Introduction 

There are at least two reasons for the importance of the question of pa¬ 
rental authority today. On the one hand, both parents and children increasingly 
adhere to democratic ideals and negotiated communication within the family 
context (du Bois-Reymond, Buchner, & Kruger, 1993; du Bois-Reymond, Poel, 
& Ravesloot, 1998; Solomon, Warin, Langford, & Lewis, 2002). This is, on the 
other hand, contrasted by the persistence of more indirect, covert and invisible 
power asymmetries between parents and children (Brannen, Dodd, Oakley, 
& Storey 1994; Solomon et al., 2002). As a consequence of this contradiction, 
parents may, for instance, wonder in what manner and how often authority 
should be ‘used’ in parenting practices (Schneewind, 1999). On the whole, the 
picture is ambiguous (cf. Ashbourne, 2009). Parents’ formal status alone no 
longer guarantees that their suggestions are followed; they are no longer taken 
for granted as leading figures by their children. Instead, parents have to defend 
and often reclaim their authority anew by, for instance, offering principled jus¬ 
tifications of their decisions and guidelines (Giddens, 1992). 

In general terms, authority, like power, is an essentially relational category. 
Authority involves the relationship between at least two parties that “exists when 
one individual, prompted by his or her circumstances, does as indicated by an¬ 
other individual what he or she would not do in the absence of such indication” 
(Zambrano, 2001, p. 978). Unlike power, which can involve the overcoming of 
explicit resistance and which is equally relevant to family, parenting and commu¬ 
nication research (e.g., Blood & Wolfe, i960; Cromwell & Olson, 1975; Dunbar, 
2004; Hallenbeck, 1966; Rollins & Bahr, 1976; Safilios-Rothschild, 1970; Scanzoni, 
i 979 )> authority requires legitimacy (Ule, 1977; Kroflic, 1997). It is “linked to the 
idea of legitimization, the right to make particular decisions, and to command 
obedience” (Perelberg, 1990; emphasis added). In contrast to power, authority is 
stabilised and ‘institutionalised’ by legitimacy, which is “what keeps the relation¬ 
ship from breaking down”, as Zambrano (2001, p. 978) notes. 

In the present article, we seek to develop a more comprehensive con¬ 
cept of parental authority on the basis of a critical review of selected parenting 
paradigms that offer valuable starting points to understanding the dimensions 
of the phenomenon. We have chosen influential contemporary frameworks of 
developmental psychology, in which notions of parental authority are rather 
explicitly relevant in negotiations between parents and children: parenting style 
theory, the parental control paradigm, social domain theory, and research on 
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power and authority in parent-adolescent relationships. 3 These approaches have 
been chosen for two main reasons. First, they were not developed in isolation 
from each other, but rather in a process of mutual exchange of key proponents. 
Second, with this selection we narrow the focus of our exploration to the life 
course phase of adolescence, rather than childhood or young adulthood. 4 We 
believe that adolescence is particularly suitable for illustrating the basic para¬ 
doxes of parental authority, especially its contribution to the gradual increase in 
autonomy of action and independence of thinking. 

The paper begins with a review of notions of parental authority within the 
selected influential approaches from developmental psychology, and a search for 
conceptualisations. In order to facilitate the comparison, and to make it feasible 
within the framework of the present article, we restrict the discussion to a few key 
aspects and questions. We look at how authority is legitimised, and at the manner 
of its assertion in these approaches that is related to the development and texture 
of rules and their implementation. Questions concerning the status of aspects 
such as parental control and sanctions, as well as dialogic negotiation or children’s 
participation, are relevant here. The consideration of the child’s perspective is 
crucial for an assessment of the dimension of legitimacy in these approaches. The 
possible transformation of parental authority as the adolescent matures is associ¬ 
ated with this. Other aspects that can shape parental authority include the overall 
quality of the relationship between parents and children, the cultural and ethnic 
background, the child’s gender and temperament, or special needs. Building on 
the review of these approaches, we suggest and outline a conceptual proposition 
of parental authority that considers its essentially relational and dynamic char¬ 
acter: parental authority is constantly communicatively constructed and repro¬ 
duced in an intergenerational exchange process. The paper concludes with a few 
suggestions about how research could benefit from an elaborated conceptualisa¬ 
tion and more consistent use of the concept of parental authority. 

Reviewing notions of parental authority 

The parenting style approach 

With its central concept of “parental authority styles” (Baumrind, 1966, 
1967,1971,1991, 2012; Baumrid, Larzelere, & Owens, 2010), this approach raises 


3 We have had to omit others, such as Hoffman’s information processing theory with its typology 
of parental discipline measures (e.g., Hoffman, 1970,1983), because the significance of parental 
authority is to a large extent only implicit in this case. 

4 The parenting style paradigm was initially developed with preschoolers (Baumrind, 1966,1967, 
1971), but in more recent works parenting of adolescents has been examined (Baumrid, 1991; 
Baumrind et al., 2010). 
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the expectation of an elaborate conceptualisation of parental authority. How¬ 
ever, the term refers rather vaguely to the notion of expertness, associating au¬ 
thority with a person’s expert power, as recognised by a subordinate person. In 
an earlier publication, Baumrind (1966, p. 887) describes an “authority” as “a 
person whose expertness befits him to designate a behavioral alternative for 
another where the alternatives are perceived by both”. One of the reasons for 
this cautious definition could be related to Baumrind’s observation that the use 
of the authority concept involves the risk of being associated in a prejudiced 
way with the renowned authoritarian-personality syndrome (Adorno, Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950; Lewin, Lippitt, & White, 1939). She later 
explains the concept’s unpopularity with the significant influence of the edu¬ 
cational philosophy of permissive and child-centred pedagogical attitudes and 
approaches (Baumrind, 1996). 

Notwithstanding the unspecific definition of authority in this approach, 
some of its aspects become evident from the three original basic parenting styles 
that are distinguished: authoritarian, authoritative, and permissive (Baumrind, 
1967, 1971; Buri, 1991). These styles represent configurations of several inter¬ 
related parenting aspects: parental control and disciplinary efforts; nurturing 
skills; communication style; parental consideration of demands depending on 
the child’s level of maturity; and their general supportiveness and emotional 
attunement (Baumrind, 1971). 

Baumrind’s original contribution was revised by Maccoby and Martin 
(1983), who define parenting styles by distinguishing two underlying dimen¬ 
sions: parental demandingness (i.e., control, supervision, maturity demands) 
and parental responsiveness (i.e., warmth, acceptance, involvement). The in¬ 
teraction between the two dimensions has produced four, not three, distinct 
parenting styles. In her later work, Baumrind (1989, 1991) picked up on these 
two orthogonal factors (called by her “control” and “warmth”), and even more 
styles have been identified in subjects in her longitudinal study: disengaged 
in addition to the original three, as well as three other styles (directive, good- 
enough, democratic). In a recent contribution, the patterns were even further 
and more complexly differentiated by adding the intrusiveness/psychological 
control dimension (Baumrind et al., 2010). We refer here only to the original 
three parenting styles distinguished by Baumrind (1967,1971). 

The definitions of the main parenting styles emphasise different ways 
of using power, control and discipline. In the case of authoritarian parenting, 
coercive, unilateral forms of power assertion are applied in order to “maintain 
family hierarchy in which children are subordinate” (Baumrind et al., 2010, 
p. 184). Permissive parenting is characterised by parental reluctance to assert 
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confrontive power, at the risk of failing to provide authority, order, and regimen 
where it may be necessary (Baumrind et al., 2010, p. 184). These two parenting 
styles are criticised for their idealisation of (positive or negative) control, and 
are considered inappropriate compared to the third approach of authoritative 
parenting, which supports autonomy and responsible agency among children 
(Baumrind, 2005). The authoritative ideal combines high behavioural control 
and confrontive (i.e., firm, direct, forceful and consistent) discipline with op¬ 
portunities for reciprocal communication, ‘moderately open’ negotiation and 
autonomous choice (especially during adolescence); authoritative parents 
also avoid verbal hostility and psychological control (Baumrind et al., 2010; 
Baumrind, 2012). This parenting style emphasises the importance of parental 
demands being just, and parental authority being reasoned and legitimate; if 
this is not achieved, the child may resist and defy parental authority, or even 
distance him/herself emotionally (Baumrind, 2005; Baumrind et al., 2010). 

Authoritative parenting does not completely abandon the ideas of pa¬ 
rental authority, power and control. However, the relatively high level of pa¬ 
rental control originally promoted in this parenting style (e.g., Baumrind, 1983) 
has been criticised (Grolnick, 2003). In the meantime, the emphasis on (the 
short-term goal of) the maintenance of family order through parental authority 
(Baumrind, 1991) has shifted to the long-term project of promoting sustain¬ 
able initiative, self-determination, social responsibility and moral competence 
(Baumrind, 2005; Baumrind et al., 2010). 

This parenting style approach suggests that parents (should) argue their 
demands increasingly thoroughly as the child’s maturity progresses (Baumrind, 
1996). Toddlerhood and especially adolescence are conceived as periods dur¬ 
ing which children contest and subvert parental authority in order to broaden 
their personal freedom (Baumrind et al., 2010). Parental authority should be 
transformed as the child gets older (Baumrind, 2012). Together with the ideal 
of balancing parental demands for behavioural compliance (which may require 
power-assertive confrontation) with opportunities for negotiation, fair rea¬ 
soning and increasing autonomy, this age sensitivity testifies to the approach’s 
consideration of the child’s perspective. The age-sensitivity of this approach is 
complemented by studies differentiating the effects of authority in various cul¬ 
tural and social contexts. Findings are ambiguous: for instance, proponents of 
the cultural equivalence model claim that the effects of authority are consistent 
across cultures (e.g., Lamborn & Felbab, 2003; Sorkhabi, 2005; Steinberg et al., 
1991,1994), while others claim that context mediates the effects (e.g., Florsheim, 
Tolan, & Gorman-Smith, 1996; Mason, Cauce, Gonzales, & Hiraga, 1996; Man- 
dara, 2006). Nevertheless, while relations between parental regulation and 
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certain developmental outcomes (e.g., problem behaviour, competence) have 
been studied extensively (e.g., Baumrind, 1991; Baumrind et al., 2010), an in- 
depth discussion of how power is actually negotiated between children and 
parents, and how parental authority is legitimated from the perspective of the 
child, is missing (cf. Maccoby, 2007). 

The parental control paradigm 

Again in the second approach, which we will call the ‘parental control 
paradigm’, authority is obviously important but conceptually underdeveloped. 
Numerous contributions deal extensively with the conceptualisation (and op¬ 
erationalisation) of parental control and autonomy support, as well as asso¬ 
ciations between these constructs (e.g., Barber, 1996; Barber, Olsen, & Shagle, 
1994; Grolnick & Pomerantz, 2009; Schaefer, 1965; Soenens & Beyers, 2012; 
Steinberg, 1990). However, their connection to the concept of authority is not 
established. In fact, the term is hardly used, although one would expect it from 
the many ongoing conceptual debates, especially with regard to the notion of 
control (Soenens & Beyens, 2012). One of the most important distinctions of 
this approach is the difference between behaviour control and psychological 
control. Behaviour control typically includes parental regulating strategies, such 
as setting expectations (Barber, 1996), monitoring activities outside home (Bar¬ 
ber, 1996; Gray & Steinberg, 1999; Stattin & Kerr, 2000), limit-setting (Barber, 
Maughan, & Olsen, 2005), or the parents’ involvement in making decisions for 
children (Fletcher, Steinberg, & Williams-Wheeler, 2004). Psychological con¬ 
trol, on the other hand, usually refers to intrusive and manipulative activities 
of parents, such as guilt-induction, shaming or love-withdrawal (Barber, 1996; 
Schaefer, 1965); unlike behaviour control, this it is associated with negative out¬ 
comes for youth (e.g., Barber & Hamon, 2002; Conger, Conger, & Scaramella, 
1997 ; Galambos, Barker, & Almeida, 2003; Gray & Steinberg, 1999). 

Recent contributions to the debate challenge this distinction. For in¬ 
stance, Grolnick and Pomerantz (2009) suggest replacing the two dimensions 
of behavioural and psychological parental control. Instead, the notion of‘struc¬ 
ture’ (or ‘guidance’), which refers to parental practices dealing with discipline 
and the setting of rules and expectations, should be used together with the no¬ 
tion of‘control’ referring to parental pressure, intrusiveness or dominance. The 
original outline of this reconceptualisation does not clarify the parental status 
as figures of authority and the manner of its assertion in either of the two di¬ 
mensions of structure or control. However, in their response to critics such as 
Conger (2009) or Grusec (2009), who point to various problematic aspects of 
their contribution, Pomerantz and Grolnick (2009) maintain that, in the end, 
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parents are in charge in both structure and control. They acknowledge that the 
existence of structure in their model “entails parents as the ultimate author¬ 
ity” - parents define the degree of the child’s autonomy - but “the manner of 
implementing structure by authority figures determines the outcome, which may 
either be autonomy supporting or controlling” (Pomerantz & Grolnick, 2009, 
p. 177; emphasis added). 

Elsewhere, authority is explicitly counted among the six components of 
structure that are “relevant to children’s motivation and adjustment” (Farkas & 
Grolnick, 2008 quoted in Grolnick, 2009, p. 167), with the others being: (1) clear 
and consistent rules, guidelines and expectations; (2) opportunities to meet or 
exceed expectations; (3) predictability; (4) informational feedback; and (5) pro¬ 
vision of rationales. Nevertheless, exactly how this way of exercising parental 
rules/demands is related to parents as authority figures remains unclear. Fur¬ 
thermore, the manner of asserting rules/demands is not distinguished from 
their scope. 

In this context, Steinberg’s (2005) challenging stance on psychological 
control is relevant. He suggests that it is not clear whether psychological con¬ 
trol refers to certain ways of parental authority assertion in the sense of styles, 
or rather to the (extent of) issues (social domains) over which parents attempt 
to exercise their authority, in the sense of substance. In line with this distinc¬ 
tion of style and substance, we would suggest that the key difference between 
structuring and controlling, or between behavioural vs. psychological control, 
seems to reflect the distinction between a more deliberative and overt way of 
parental authority assertion in contrast to a more coercive and covert one. Only 
the former is open to the child’s participation. 

Although studies following this approach empirically observe adoles¬ 
cents’ subjective experiences of control together with parental support of the 
child’s autonomy (which is considered relevant especially vis-a-vis parental 
psychological control), there is - with the exception of the theoretical mention 
of the provision of rationales in Grolnick, 2009 - no emphasis on parent-child 
negotiation. In the end, the parental control approach essentially operates on 
the basis of a non-interactionist concept of authority, in which the child’s role 
is only implicit. 

The social domains approach 

The social domains approach addresses the development of children’s 
social knowledge within the three distinct conceptual domains of the moral, 
the conventional and the psychological (Smetana, 2011). Furthermore, it analy¬ 
ses the coordination of parental demands and regulations, on the one hand, and 
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children’s zones of autonomy and self-determination in various contexts and 
situations, on the other. The focus is on the scope and content of parental rules 
and the reasoning behind them, as well as on the child’s perception of the legiti¬ 
macy of parental authority and the obligation to obey. The key advantage of this 
approach lies in the fact that it considers the dialogic background of parental 
authority within the complexity of the parent-child relationship. 

This approach employs parental authority as a key term without explicit 
definition. Sometimes the term is even used as a synonym for “control over the 
child’s behaviour”, as, for example, in Cumsille, Darling, Flaherty, and Martinez 
(2009, p. 418): “As adolescents move from childhood dependence to adult au¬ 
tonomy, they claim ownership of their decision-making processes. One aspect 
of this transformation is a change in the aspects of adolescents’ lives that they 
and their parents consider to be legitimately within the sphere of parent control 
or authority” (emphasis added). 

The implicit key point of ‘legitimacy of parental authority’ refers to the 
extent to which the parental regulation of the respective conceptual domains 
is perceived as legitimate by both parents and adolescents. Therefore, parental 
authority appears to be functionally equated with being ‘the vehicle’ for assert¬ 
ing the parental will. 5 Despite the child’s involvement, the locus of rule-setting 
power is on the parental side. This is regarded as “a natural or appropriate ex¬ 
tension of their role as parents” (Darling, Cumsille, & Martinez, 2007, p. 299); 
or “parents typically decide how much, and what types of, autonomy to grant to 
their children”, as Daddis and Smetana (2005) write. However, the role of chil¬ 
dren in this approach is not passive; they are recognised as the party that has to 
legitimise authority, and that is eager to expand its own autonomy. 

Findings from research distinguishing gender, cultural, ethnic, and so¬ 
cioeconomic features indicate that parents of preadolescents and younger ado¬ 
lescents tend to consider all sorts of issues as depending on parental decision¬ 
making (e.g., Smetana, 1995; Yau & Smetana, 1996). As adolescents grow up, 
parents generally reduce their (behavioural) control only with regard to per¬ 
sonal (e.g., the use of free time or watching videos) and friendship issues. Mor¬ 
al, conventional and prudential (e.g., smoking, drinking, and drug use) issues, 
on the other hand, tend to remain under parental control. However, examples 
of considerations in the moral domain highlight the importance of children’s 
experiences and inductive argumentation for recognition of the legitimacy of 
(moral) norms; therefore, unlike the conventional domain, (continuous) adult 


5 Some other approaches similarly equate parental authority with the locus of decision-making 

power being on the side of parents (as in Bosma, Jackson, Zijsling et al., 1996; Dornbusch, Ritter, 
Mont-Reynaud, & Chen, 1990). 
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authority (after the child’s age of 4 or 5) is not required to legitimise moral 
norms (Nucci, 2001). Progressive flexibilisation of rules and of children’s duties 
is thought to lead to more self-regulation and autonomy during the later phase 
of adolescence. Studies indicate that continued parental involvement in the 
child’s choices and joint decision making in early and middle adolescence are 
optimal for healthy adjustment (Smetana, 2011). By the end of adolescence, pre¬ 
viously asymmetrical relationships between parents and their children are sup¬ 
posed to become more equal and reciprocal (Smetana, 1995; Smetana, Crean, & 
Campione-Barr, 2005). 

In addition to varying depending on the respective domain and the spe¬ 
cific age, the boundaries of parental authority in adolescence vary according to 
gender (of both child and parent), social contexts, social classes, and cultures 
(for an overview, see Smetana, 2011). Furthermore, many interpersonal and in¬ 
trapersonal factors are relevant, including: “parents’ beliefs about the appropri¬ 
ate timing for granting autonomy, their assessment of their adolescent’s abilities 
and competence to assume more privileges and responsibilities, their parenting 
styles, and their appraisal of the environmental risks of allowing their teens 
more freedom” (Smetana et al., 2005, p. 42); the quality of the parent-child re¬ 
lationship; the (mis)match of temperaments (Smetana, 2011, p. 177); and even 
parental mood (Smetana, 2011, p. 206). The perceived legitimacy of parental 
authority and the adolescent’s obligation to obey (also in the case of disagree¬ 
ment) are related to the level of the adolescents’ general agreement with their 
parents and global beliefs about their obligation to obey (Darling et al., 2007); 
the coherence of parental rules in combination with their strict enforcement 
(i.e., level of parental supportiveness and monitoring); the presence/absence of 
the child’s problem behaviour; and the adolescent’s self-efficacy level (Cumsille 
et al., 2009). These findings indicate the complexity and negotiation-based pre¬ 
conditions of being recognised as an authority. 

This approach considers the supportive attitude of parents towards the 
child’s autonomy as indispensable for the development of the child’s competenc¬ 
es (Nucci & Smetana, 1996; Smetana & Chuang, 2001). Open, reciprocal com¬ 
munication and negotiations are described as universally benefiting the child’s 
development; coercion is considered as developmentally harmful. According to 
this approach, the boundaries of parental authority are transformed by the par¬ 
ents’ self-limitation, as well as by the (continuous) negotiation of their capacity 
to regulate different aspects of their children’s lives and their emerging desires 
for more autonomy and personal freedom (Smetana, 2011). Already during early 
childhood - and, with regard to more complex issues, during adolescence - chil¬ 
dren often disagree with parents about which issues (especially prudential and 
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contextually conventional) fall under legitimate parental regulation and which 
are personal (Smetana, 2011). Adolescents typically demand autonomy earlier 
than their parents are ready to grant it (Smetana, 1988). These differences in per¬ 
ception can lead to parent-child conflicts; however, they are explicitly seen as 
an important opportunity to renegotiate - and gradually and subtly shift - the 
boundaries of parental authority (Smetana, 1989; Smetana et al., 1991). 

In other words, the process involves typical roles: parents are presented 
as constantly balancing the pros and cons of asserting their authority, or of 
granting children autonomy with regard to specific issues, while children are 
presented as accepting or rejecting parental authority and constantly pushing 
for greater personal discretion and choice. Conceptually, children are the weak¬ 
er party; they do, however, have the option of avoiding conflict - by means of 
non-disclosure, for instance - in cases when they believe they are not obliged 
to obey parental restrictions (Smetana, Metzger, Gettman, & Campione-Barr, 
2006; Yau, Tasopoulos-Chan, & Smetana, 2009). Moreover, resistance and 
challenges to parental authority are recognised as normative, adaptive and in 
the service of attaining greater autonomy. When parental authority is generally 
recognised as supportive, the child’s resistance to the particular parental rules 
will only slow down the process of the adolescent’s emancipation. However, 
some forms of adolescent self-assertion that entail defiance and rebellion are 
labelled as destructive or dysfunctional (Smetana, 2011). 

The attributive theory of authority 

A fourth approach considered is one we will call the ‘attributive theory of 
authority’. Rather than being an established theory, this approach is represented 
by a group of researchers who explicitly consider parental authority as an im¬ 
portant theoretical and empirical dimension when exploring various aspects of 
parenting and their outcomes in children (e.g., Bush et al., 2004; Peterson, 1986; 
Peterson & Hann, 1999; Peterson, Bush, & Supple, 1999; Peterson, Rollins, & 
Thomas, 1985; Peterson, Bush, Wilson, & Hennon, 2005). Some of these research¬ 
ers have even suggested using the notion of authority regularly in addition to es¬ 
tablished dimensions such as parental support/connection, parental monitoring 
and coercive parenting (Bush, Peterson, Cobas, & Supple, 2002). This would lead 
to a greater generalisability of results, and especially to a more accurate assess¬ 
ment of the potential universality of parental socialisation processes. 

Parental authority has been defined as the “subjective perception that 
parents have abilities or competencies to exercise influence but may or may not 
actually enact this potential” (Peterson & Hann, 1999, p. 338). Importantly for our 
discussion, this definition explicitly includes the children’s perspective: parental 
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authority refers to the features that young people attribute to their parents’ influ¬ 
ence in the sense of perceived abilities, resources, legitimacy, credibility, etc. 

Furthermore, this approach emphasises the importance of children’s de¬ 
veloping competences, and how they influence the power dynamics of parent- 
child relationships during adolescence (Peterson & Hann, 1999; Peterson et al., 
1999). This approach applies a double perspective: while parental authority is 
investigated through the perceptions of teenagers, the authority of adolescents 
is observed from mothers’ and fathers’ viewpoints. The acknowledgement of 
adolescent authority in addition to parental authority has the advantage of 
enabling the investigation of parent-child relationships as a process of mutual 
perceptions of each other’s abilities to influence situations and each other’s re/ 
actions. At the same time, it is possible to conceptualise the exchange and con¬ 
frontation of authority such that it develops towards greater mutuality as the 
child grows older. 

Peterson et al. (2005) distinguish parental authority analytically from 
parental socialisation behaviours and emotional attachment relationships to 
children. They underline the importance of the influence of the evolving histo¬ 
ry of relationships between parents and adolescents on the child’s perception of 
parents as authority. Children learn to assess the capability of parents and turn 
it into anticipation. More than gender or age, this approach emphasises the role 
of culture: findings suggest that authority is a particularly important dimension 
of parental behaviour in collectivist cultures, such as Chinese, Mexican, etc. 
(Bush et al., 2002, 2004). 

Another useful contribution of this approach to the debate is the distinc¬ 
tion of parental authority types according to social bases of authority (Peterson 
& Hann, 1999; Peterson et al., 1999), which draws on French and Raven’s (1959) 
classification of different forms of power. Peterson and Hann (1999, p. 338) 
distinguish between parental reward, coercive, legitimate, expert and referent 
forms of authority. Parental reward authority is defined as the perceived ability 
to provide gratifications as a means of influencing the child’s behaviour. Paren¬ 
tal coercive authority refers to the parents’ perceived ability to bring about pun¬ 
ishment or adverse consequences. Legitimate authority is defined as the per¬ 
ceived parental ‘right’ to exercise influence or to control circumstances based 
on social norms. Expert authority refers to the adolescents’ perception of their 
parents as knowledgeable and reliable sources of information. Finally, referent 
authority indicates the perceived parental potential to serve as an identification 
object or significant other. 

In our view, the use of the term authority in this classification seems 
most appropriate with regard to the last two categories: expert and reference 
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authority refer to a consolidated status that parents acquire for a certain prac¬ 
tice over a certain time. For coercive authority and reward authority, which are 
more narrowly focused on specific situations, the term authority could be re¬ 
placed by that of power. These two types refer to the perceived parental capac¬ 
ity to provide (negative and positive) sanctions as means of exerting influence; 
it is the parents’ power to do this that is recognised, rather than their (stable) 
authority. The somewhat ambiguous use of the term authority becomes evident 
from the tautological notion of ‘legitimate authority’: parental authority is by 
definition legitimate if it is acknowledged by the child. 

Despite the recognition of the importance of the child’s perspective, this 
approach can be criticised for neglecting the dialogic dimension that paren¬ 
tal authority can have. The importance of negotiation and reciprocity - in the 
sense of listening to each other and considering each other’s positions - is not 
directly addressed. For instance, Peterson et al. (1985; Bush et al., 2004) actually 
distinguish between compliance as a more superficial form of following rules 
and the internalisation of parental values, beliefs and expectations. Flowever, 
they do not discuss related behaviour and social actions of communication and 
negotiation. Rather than reconstructing the dynamics of parental authority, the 
discussion emphasises its ‘outcome’, presenting empirical evidence about effects 
such as the child’s social competence (Flenry, Wilson, & Peterson, 1989; Peter¬ 
son et ah, 1999) or self-esteem (Bush et ah, 2004; Peterson et ah, 1985). 

Parental authority: a tentative conceptual proposition 

Our review of four contemporary approaches from developmental psy¬ 
chology discussing issues of parenting indicates that despite the general trend 
towards more democratic family relationships, especially in Western societies, 
the relevance of parental authority has not disappeared. In our concluding re¬ 
marks, we seek to synthesise some of the key features of parental authority in¬ 
dicated in these approaches into a tentative conceptual proposition. 

First of all, parental authority is a product of family communication that 
is constantly co-constructed in the process of interaction between parents and 
children in a given socioeconomic context. Unlike power, which is associated 
with one-sided and situative demonstrations of assertiveness, parental author¬ 
ity is relational and requires the active participation of the child in order to 
become a legitimate and institutionalised aspect of everyday family life. 

Although parental power is ultimately rooted in public regulations of 
family relations, its micro-social relevance is established through its reproduc¬ 
tion and ratification in the everyday practice of family life by both parents and 
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children. Conceptually, parental power is little more than the promise inherent, 
for instance, in a trained muscle that can be activated. Parental authority, on 
the other hand, is more dynamic and refers to the shared family history. It is the 
joint product of a coordination process within the family, and it corresponds to 
common experiences that underline the mutual acknowledgement of each oth¬ 
er’s expectations, priorities and abilities to influence situations. While power is 
unilateral, authority requires mutuality. 

Importantly, from the child’s perspective, recognising authority does not 
automatically mean following it, and challenging authority - by testing limits, 
for example - does not mean denying it. The quality of parental authority al¬ 
ways reflects the recognition oifilial authority and the child’s role in the forma¬ 
tion of family relationships. In this way, the child’s resistance to parental prefer¬ 
ences is not understood as a threat to authority that needs to be overcome, but 
as a contribution to its ongoing development and revision. In order for parental 
authority to survive the early years of childhood dependence and into adoles¬ 
cence as a legitimate dimension of family relations, it needs to become part 
of the family routine of negotiating rules and contributions. The fact that the 
formally and legally subordinate party participates in the practice of parental 
authority indicates that parental authority refers to coagulated shared experi¬ 
ence; it is the result of a process gradually consolidating out of the flow of family 
interactions. The social domains approach, in particular, emphasises the fact 
that features of social background and class translate differently into the way 
this internal dimension of legitimisation of parental authority is realised. Typi¬ 
cal differences also exist with regard to parenting philosophies and approaches, 
or typical roles and behavioural patterns of parents and children. 

Such a notion of parental authority is a key aspect of successful parent¬ 
ing, because education needs dialogue and a sense of each other’s importance. 
At the same time, parental authority is not an end in itself. Ideally, its purpose is 
to increase the child’s autonomy, which grows as authority matures and grad¬ 
ually fades into the background. Understood in this way, parental authority 
corresponds with contemporary parenting practices, as well as being closely 
connected with conceptual shifts in the communications and pedagogical lit¬ 
erature. One example from communications literature is the widely recognised 
shift from the rather simplistic sender-receiver model towards a hermeneutic, 
relational, dialogic model of communication (e.g., Anderson, Baxter, & Cissna, 
2004). Similarly, in the pedagogical literature, the essentialist view of authority 
has been replaced by a relational one; while the former view tried to identify, 
for instance, the root of the teacher’s authority (e.g., in his or her personality 
or greater intellectual or social power), the latter finds pedagogical authority 
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in the interconnectedness of the educator, the child and the wider social cir¬ 
cumstances (Bingham, 2006; Pace & Hemmings, 2007; Harjunen, 2009, 2011; 
Kroflic, 2010). 

Based on our review of selected developmental-psychological ap¬ 
proaches, we suggest that parental authority is a complex, over-used and under¬ 
theorised concept. Although a tentative conceptualisation is possible, further 
conceptual work, and perhaps a review of additional approaches, is necessary 
in order to establish a general notion of parental authority. Against the back¬ 
ground of our review, we believe that, in order to be useful for family, parent¬ 
ing and communication studies and to resolve conceptual contradictions and 
ambiguities, such a comprehensive concept of parental authority should not fall 
back behind the dimensions distinguished in the present study: its interactive 
co-construction and essentially relational character, its rootedness in everyday 
practice, and its internal and external legitimisation are key features for further 
theorising of parental authority, as well as for its empirical study. 

Findings from research could be integrated into the revision and de¬ 
velopment of the concept, in turn improving its usefulness for research. A 
revised concept of parental authority would help to contextualise the signifi¬ 
cance of otherwise particularistic empirical findings for the assessment of the 
development of children and their relations with parents. Further research is 
also necessary to determine how to best use the concept. Such research could, 
for instance, indicate whether it could be measured explicitly in the sense of a 
construct, as Bush et al. (2004) suggest, as well as being used to differentiate 
collectivist and individualist countries, or to determine whether such a com¬ 
prehensive concept of parental authority requires a fresh approach to research 
that involves new operationalisation. 

In terms of practical work with families, a deeper understanding of the 
ambivalent facets and dynamics of parental authority would improve suitable 
forms of family counselling, prevention and therapy. Finally, the emphasis on 
mutually recognised authority, rather than one-sided power, in relationships 
between parents and children is transferable to other societal spheres where 
adults interact with young people. Further research needs to determine how 
dialogic competence rooted within the private sphere of the family could be 
addressed and further developed in the public sphere of schooling, or, in cases 
where it is lacking or underdeveloped, how its establishment could be facilitat¬ 
ed. In the sense of self-evaluation, critical pedagogy will also ask how dialogic 
(or not) classroom authority of teachers is or should be in order to appropri¬ 
ately reflect trends towards democratisation within the family. 
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